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GEOGRAPHY AS AN ELEMENT IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION* 


NELS A. BENGTSON 
University of Nebraska 


Until the latter part of the nineteenth century American col- 
leges were, to a considerable extent, continuations of the earlier 
idea of serving primarily for the development of an intellectual 
aristocracy. They were supposed to be the means of entrance into 
the learned professions rather than as institutions to serve the gen- 
eral public. The high school, usually under the guise of an academy, 
earlier had served a similar purpose of being the preparatory school 
for college, but before the turn of the century it had begun to win 
recognition as an administrative instrument for promoting general 
education for the masses. It had won recognition as the ‘‘people’s 
college’’ because the percentage of students who went on to college 
was small indeed. 

Colleges were then characterized by narrowly-prescribed 
courses of study, with much emphasis upon the classics and on 
ancient history and philosophy. Mathematics was taught because 
of its presumed disciplinary value, and the sciences had received 
some recognition, particularly in their relation to medicine. Cur- 
ricula built up under these ideas and ideals did not serve the pur- 
pose of general intellectual progress, and thus became charged 
with meeting inadequately the responsibility of the developing 
view that college education should serve the masses as well as the 
professionals. Thus was prepared the ground for change, a change 
that proved to be a radical departure from the prevailing pre- 
scribed curricula, because it led to the establishment of the elective 
system carried on with little restraint under the general principle 


that whatever is of interest to man is worthy of study on the higher 
level. 


* Presented at the annual mecting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
University of Virginia, December, 1947. 
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The elective system for which President Eliot of Harvard be- 
caine the avowed and recognized leader was a call for adaptation to 
changing needs of education for citizenship, a call made and led at 
‘an opportune moment. The elective system was.a protest on the 
part of the democratically minded educators against the prescribed 
and closely limited programs that long had been dominant. Prepa- 
ration for the ministry or the other learned professions such as law 
and medicine did not meet the demand for the preparation for 
citizenship on the part of the masses nor for the needs of rapidly 
expanding science. 

The elective system is now judged by many to have been a 
movement of too broad amplitude for sound educational progress, 
but whatever may have been its faults, the principle of election of 
courses by students led to a greatly increased interest in higher 
education by more people, and it also induced increased financial 
support. While students were given wide freedom of choice of sub- 
jects to be taken, they were not given competent guidance in select- 
ing programs of study, and thus there was lacking one of the 
fundamental requisites, pronounced by President EKhot when he 
said: ‘*The best education is that which the student works out for 
himself, under competent guidance.”’ 

As the abuses of the free elective system became recognized, 
the general plan was modified by increased specific requirements 
and greater attention was paid to prerequisites for advanced sub- 
jects. Thus was developed the system of majors and minors, or field 
of concentration, a system still in vogue in a large percentage of 
American colleges. Introductory courses were developed as a first 
step in a scheme of specialization. The insistence upon prerequi- 
sites in strictly sequential subjects such as mathematics, modern 
language, and physics, led to the pronouncement by nearly all dis- 
ciplines that there was a best way of beginning every subject and 
that this ‘‘best way’’ should be used whether students were laying 
the foundation for specialization in that field or would use it merely 
as a minor element in the college career. This led to the formulation 
of introductory courses, which were but beginning courses in prac- 
tically every subject or department of the college. The weakness of 
that system was and is apparent, in that the presumed breadth 
of culture acquired during underclassmen years was based on be- 
ginning courses in several departments, none of which was an en- 
tity in itself. Altho the claim was made that the first year’s work 
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was of broad cultural value, the very fact that students were con- 
tinually implored by nearly every department to take additional 
work was testimony to the lack of entity in the beginning course. 
It seems quite doubtful that breadth of culture can be acquired by 
taking a dozen courses geared to the freshman level of thinking, 
with no courses being considered even by the departments them- 
selves as being complete units. This general plan of distribution of 
elementary courses and tool subjects during underclassmen years 
and concentration as majors and minors during the upperclassmen 


vears has been dominant in this country during the past quarter of 
a century or longer. 


TRENDS IN GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 


Prior to World War I there had developed, particularly among 
psychologists, experimental procedures for throwing some light on 
the aptitudes and interests of young students. The exigency of war 
gave opportunity for trying out on a larger scale some of the pro- 
cedures that had been worked out prior to that time on experi- 
mental bases only. The results of interest and aptitude testing thus 
carried out under the auspices of the armed forces gave values of 
such significance that officers in charge were convinced of the 
soundness of the general idea and they became interested in the 
need for further study and specialization along this line. Business 
likewise indicated an interest in the new movement. The results 
were sufficiently encouraging to lead to rather extensive study and 
research in some American colleges, among which the state univer- 
sities of Ohio, lowa, and Minnesota became recognized as pioneers 
in the new movement. Thru experimentation and experience the 
significance of testing and counseling became widely recognized, 
and at a time when the American college had won recognition as an 
instrument for the development of citizenship on a much broader 
seale than that of merely preparing for the learned professions or 
of building up an intellectual aristocracy for leadership in Ameri- 
can life and culture. The college during the 20th century had won 
its place as an institution for education for citizenship and for the 
development of skills based upon adequate preparation in such 
widely divergent fields as business, agriculture, forestry, mining, 
and the diverse realms of technology. 

The experiences thus outlined, and the expanded goals to be 
sought in education have led to further dissatisfaction with under- 
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classmen years devoted almost exclusively to specialized beginning 
courses. During the decade of the present century in connection 
with this changing aspect of the American college, geography has 
made its greatest advance, and has won wide acceptance because of 
its broad scope of interest and its recognition of the interdepen- 
dence of physical, economic, and social factors. The very aspects 
which earlier had caused professionals in the older disciplines to 
look with disfavor upon it because it appeared to be too inclusive 
and loose-jointed are now proving to be advantageous for its ac- 
ceptance, because of the demand for a broader and more intelligent 
understanding of life in its various aspects. 

The dissatisfaction with specialized, highly departmentalized 
beginning courses led to the formulation of interdepartmental 
courses wherein each of related disciplines was expected to con- 
tribute critical material and its point of view. These became known 
as survey courses which were designed to be complete units in their 
respective fields. This plan is still being attempted in a number 
of institutions. It has, however, encountered disfavor in many in- 
stances because of its reputed shallowness and because of the pre- 
valence of disjointed segments, each presented by an instructor 
independent of his colleagues in the course carried. The lectures in 
many instanes were given by departmental representatives, spe- 
cialists in their own fields, but not interested in related phases, and 
thus the topics were not closely woven into the over-all fabric of 
the course. Where the request for broader foundation work was 
met by procedures such as these, failures have resulted and in a few 
cases return to the former beginning course system has resulted. 


DEMAND FOR INTEGRATION OR UNIFICATION 


There seems, however, to be a widespread acceptance of the 
fact that the failures just referred to were failures of procedure or 
of administration, and were not due to a mistaken philosophy in 
regard to the goal to be sought. The correction, as viewed by many 
careful students, seems to warrant experiments in change of pro- 
cedure rather than abandonment of the principle. Thus has come 
the demand which now appears to hold the spotlight; namely, a 
demand for unification or integration in a given course along 
broader lines than individual departmental boundaries. There 
seems to be the call that the integrated courses should not be small 
hits of individual disciplines, but should be based upon larger prob- 
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lems, either topical or areal in nature, to which the points of view 
of the different disciplines might be directed. Thus a problem in 
mechanics could be set up, and would need consideration from the 
viewpoints of physics, chemistry, mathematics and engineering, 
and there could be exemplified fundamental principles of ‘each 
involved, as applied to a specific problem. Another instance could 
be mentioned wherein the problem of an area would receive atten- 
tion, an area such as the Great Plains of the United States, or a 
country, like France or India, and then apply to it the viewpoints of 
geography, of social and economic development, of political status, 
and of population. Thru such means could be exemplified the need 
for studying the problem from the various points of view before 
reaching any kind of conclusion. The preceding is an attempt to 
present the picture that lies back of the demands now being placed 
on American colleges for a sounder and more broadening type of 
underclassmen program. Such a program should serve as a basis 
for concentration along some field in the later years of the under- 
graduate college, and this should provide a sound basis for making 
a living, and for the promotion of high quality citizenship without 
sacrificing the opportunity for specialization on the graduate level 
by the minority who will proceed into that realm. 


A RésuME oF THE PRESENT SITUATION WITH ReEsPEcT TO GENERAL 
EpucatTion Courses 


Since neither time nor facilities were available for making a 
careful and complete survey of the work of all American colleges 
the writer deemed it advisable to make a spot check of the present 
situation in this country, based upon an investigation of 30 colleges 
of fully accredited standing, most of them so-called Class A insti- 
tutions, scattered from Massachusetts to California and from 
Louisiana to Minnesota. This was supplemented by more detailed 
examination of the offerings of 46 colleges located within the so- 
called Missouri Valley area, and with which the present writer is 
more directly familiar. As a result of this spot-check investigation, 
the following findings may be reported as reasonably accurate: 


1. About 70 per cent of the colleges report general courses avail- 
able for freshmen and sophomores, some of them required, 
and some of them optional in connection with the common be- 
ginning courses in liberal arts curricula. 

2. There seems to be no prevalent type of management that can 
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be said to be characteristic of the country at large. In most 
cases the so-called general courses are handled by teaching 
members chosen from various departments and not responsi- 
ble to any one chairman. In some cases these teaching mem- 
hers constitute a committee, with the committee responsible 
directly to the Dean of the College. In two or three instances 
the general course is in charge of a special chairman, of equal 
prestige with other department heads. 

The lecture rather than the discussion system seems to pre- 
vail, but several colleges among the 30 in the first group indi- 
‘ate that where a class meets three or four times a week one 
or two of the meetings are conducted on a discussion basis with 
small groups, the class as a whole being broken up into groups 
of about 20 for such purpose. 

A closer unification of the elements of the course seems to 
prevail where the number of departments coneerned is not 
more than two, as is the case usually where geography and 
geology combine to give a course in earth science or botany 
and zoology combine into biology, than where three or more 
disciplines are involved. 

The trend seems to be toward closer unification of content and 
method of instruction. This is reflected in the tendency toward 
placing one man in general charge of a course, even where 
different individuals meet classes for lectures on certain 
aspects of the course content. 

There is a growing tendency toward increasing the discus- 
sional aspects of the work. This is indicated by the tendency 
to give a limited number of lectures on critical topics and to- 
ward increasing the number of small sections for discussion 
and quiz uncer the leadership of younger staff members. 

The colleges that earliest adopted plans of general courses 
gave geography little or no representation in their programs. 
This is notably true of Columbia, Chicago, and Southern 
Methodist University. Colleges that have undertaken synthe- 
sized programs more recently appear to give prominence to 
geography in such courses; this is exemplified by Colgate, 
Northwestern, and Iowa State University. 


Tue Puace AND FuncTION oF GEOGRAPHY IN INTEGRATED COURSES 


r7 4  — a a. ae ~ ~ rh 
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General Education is a term used widely to refer to the pro- 
grams of the first two vears of liberal arts curricula. As previously 
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stated, these two years have been devoted chiefly to beginning 
courses in several different fields either under guidance of advisers 
or under some form of distribution as groups of subjects presum- 
ably closely related or somewhat similar in point of view. This 
system has long been exemplified by Harvard, Princeton, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Kansas, and Colorado universities. In all of 
the above named geography has won recognition as a science or a 
social science as is true of nearly all other colleges and universities 
where the teaching staffs include competent geographers. In a 
number of cases courses in geography are accepted in both the 
science and social studies groups, a recognition of the dual function 
which the subject in its separate phases serves. 

However, the difficulties of attaining sound educational objec- 
tives thru adding up individual courses began to impress educators 
more than two decades ago. In the movement for interdepart- 
mental courses, the University of Chicago soon became recognized 
as the outstanding leader because of its thoro-going curricular re- 
organization and the careful preparation of its general courses 
which were to dominate the College. It still holds high rank in this 
regard. Perhaps Columbia should be given equal rank as early 
trying out the idea of some general courses, and its present two- 
year program on contemporary civilization testifies to the general 
approval of this course by its faculty and student body. Southern 
Methodist University early introduced a required course in Social 
Science and recent reports indicate that it continues to hold the 
respect of the faculty of that institution. It seems that either the 
geographers of the institutions concerned were not included in the 
planning of the general courses, or they did not favor merging the 
subject in such programs because geography takes little or no part 
in them now. 

That general courses not confined within the accepted limits of 
departmental disciplines are becoming more widely favored than 
heretofore is indicated by recent actions of a number of front rank 
colleges and universities. Notable among the institutions that in 
recent years have adopted and are now using general courses as 
basic during the freshman and sophomore years are Colgate, 
Northwestern, Johns Hopkins, and the State University of lowa. In 
liberal arts colleges of these universities geography takes a promi- 
nent part in one or two of the general courses provided in the 
realms of natural science and the social studies. Reports from 
faculty members indicate a prevailing sentiment of approval of the 
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objective spught and of results attained thus far. 

Further evidence of the increasing favor with which the move- 
ment for general education is advancing is indicated by reports 
from Washington University at St. Louis, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and the State Universities of Colorado and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as from several others that could be named. In these 
instances faculty actions have definitely approved the principle of 
general education on the lower level, have recommended grouping 
of departments involved, and are reported to be preparing the syl-- 
labi to be used. In all cases reported, integration of the work to- 
ward agreed upon objectives is the sine qua non for acceptance. 
The charge of breadth without penetrating insight, made against 
the earlier survey courses, is thus to be invalidated. 

In all the cases of colleges and universities reported to have 
undertaken the plan of preparing general education programs 
since 1940, the principle of close integration of subject matter 
appears to have been emphasized. Likewise in all cases reported 
where college instruction in geography is available and adequately 
staffed, geographers appear to have been called upon for partici- 
pation in planning and in developing the content of the programs. 
The recognition thus accorded the geographic discipline is much 
more than a merited honor, it involves an academic responsibility 
that demands most serious consideration. 

How can geography best meet the responsibility which the 
changing scene has placed upon it? This is the problem which 
seems to demand the thoughtful attention of all who profess com- 
petence in our common discipline. Upon what basis or bases may 
we claim that geography contributes toward integration in a 
manner that is unique as well as comprehensive? Perhaps since 
geography is accepted by many as having a continuing ‘‘ golden 
thread’’ in the realm of the natural sciences, and also of serving in 
similar capacity in the social studies, the significance of such threads 
should be somewhat definitely stated. Should we not revert to the 
idea effectively advanced by Kant when he called attention to history 
as encompassing the unifying element of time, and to geography 
as providing the unifying element of space? Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has given official acceptance of this concept in its adoption 
of a requirement in the Junior Division that all students take a 
year’s work of either geography or history on a three-hour per 
semester plan. There the geography is given on a regional basis. It 
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presents the Polar World and Europe during the first and the rest 
of the world during the second semester of the freshman year. The 
culture regions are integrated with the larger features of the 
natural regions, and thus the significance of spatial distribution 
provides a unifying influence that encompasses the world. 

Two other examples of programs seem to warrant attention 
now, one that is in operation at Colgate University, the other at 
the State University of Iowa. They both emphasize the regional 
aspect of geography, and appear to differ principally in their 
choice of regions to be studied. 

Colgate, after some years of experience with survey courses 
is reported to have turned toward unification thru choice of prob- 
lems which will call for the use of different points of view in 
their consideration. While all students take part in the broader 
discussion of these problems each must choose one or more for 
more intensive probing. Perhaps the most representative line cen- 
ters about area studies. During the current year each student is 
expected to spend two class hours per week on a unit chosen from 
a group such as Latin America, Soviet Union, Britain and the 
British Commonwealth, or Japan, and others of similar import. 
One class hour per week students meet together for lectures on 
the broader topic World Wide Issues of Our Time. The chief 
feature of this plan seems to be that it combines a broad presenta- 
tion of a general field with an intensive consideration of a chosen 
segment of it wherein the points of view of distinctive disciplines 
are presented. 

At the State University of Iowa the general education program 
was inaugurated just prior to World War II. Geography partici- 
pated in the social science course from the outset, and later was 
asked to contribute also to the general courses in the biological 
and the physical science courses. Thus both the systematic and 
the regional aspects of the subject have won recognition as contribut- 
ing vital elements in the general education program. In the Social 
Science course the presentation of regional analysis as an integrat- 
ing medium was accepted and, since student familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter seemed desirable, it was decided to base the content 
on continental United States with emphasis upon regional inter- 
dependence and upon international relations. Regional analysis 
necessarily involves economie, social, and political factors as well 
as geographic, and thus provides the integrated approach usually 
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favored by those who desire a broader view than is likely to be 
attained by separate beginning courses, and it obviates the ten- 
dency toward the shallowness charged against some survey 
courses. Every area whether large or small, simple or complex, 
may be analyzed upon a regional basis. As the first steps in such 
a course a region devoid of complexity should be selected and 
then by proper choice in response to developed interests progress 
can be made into regions of greater complexity and more diverse 
problems. Some have found the home community to be a favorable 
area for the first studies in this type of integrated procedure. 

The preceding paragraphs are intended to present a résumé of 
the increasing extent to which geography is being called to con- 
tribute to the realm of general education. In virtually all the major 
colleges and universities, particularly in liberal arts, business 
administration, and teachers colleges of the larger universities 
geography is considered to be a vital element in general education 
whether the plan followed be that of separate courses in the several 
subjects, the survey courses of related departments, or the closely 
integrated programs now apparently winning favor. The question 
that merits further consideration under the conditions of rapidly 
changing scenes in economic affairs, political outlooks, and educa- 
tional policies is that of the major contribution that should be 
expected of geography in the plan of general education. 

The prevalent grouping of subjects in the general education 
plans include the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences. Geography is ordinarily included in the social sciences 
and in many cases is likewise included in the natural sciences. 
Specifically therefore the ultimate question presents itself as 
‘*What can geography contribute to general courses that will en- 
rich them and yet not be a duplication of what could be done as 
well or perhaps better by some other discipline?’’ The answer 
appears to have been given concisely and effectively by Zierer in 
a recent expression: ‘‘It is my opinion that the most important 
contribution which geography might make to these integrated 
courses would be to give students a concept of the regional ap- 
proach. This would help to balance the systematic approach which 
will be demonstrated by most other departments.’ When we 
bear in mind the participation of geography in the groups of 
natural sciences, is it presumptuous on our part to undertake to 


1 Personal letter to the writer. 
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present the total resource base of the earth or of parts of it as 
our unique contribution to the general program? 

In the social studies group geography makes its most effective 
contribution as it integrates the multiple features of the earth into 
regional patterns which are clearly understandable. This has been 
well stated by Trewartha: ‘‘This matter of place, emphasizing 
the exact distribution of things on the earth, is a distinctive con- 
tribution which geography can make in general education.’” 

The concept of geography as fundamentally regional in nature, 
often termed the study of area, has won widespread recognition. 
It is largely acceptance of Kant’s thesis presented nearly two cen- 
turies ago and may properly be designated as the core of the 
geographical field. When one seeks knowledge regarding Tierra 
del Fuego or Afghanistan the geographers’ works are the sources 
sought. The geographer is expected to describe and interpret the 
surface features, the climate, the more important plant and ani- 
mal groups, the resources, industries and products, trade and 
transport, the inhabitants and political aspects, and these must be 
presented not as isolated bits of knowledge but as correlated items 
in their interdependent relationships, because it is thus that. they 
constitute the landscape and manifest the activities of the region. 

As a field of thoughtful knowledge geography emphasizes the 
interrelationships of environmental factors and the interdepen- 
dence of regions and of nations. In any program of general edu- 
cation, whether presented singly or in cooperation with related 
disciplines it is a fundamental subject and provides the ‘‘golden 
thread’’ of integration. It places before the minds of students a 
wholesome philosophy of life and draws their attention into the 
channels of consideration and tolerance, as well as into the realm 
of understanding points of view other than those held as a result 
of their own limited experiences. May we not have faith that with 
better understanding of regional and international differences a 
finer type of international relationships may develop? 


? Personal letter to the writer. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
CURRICULA* 


STEPHEN B. JONES 
Yale University 


for many years the cry has been heard that the departmental- 
ization of studies in American universities has gone too far. So 
extreme was the departmental isolationism in my Alma Mater in 
the twenties that, in completing my major, I was required to take 
only two or three courses outside of my department. Only the 
accident that I changed major three times enabled me to get some- 
thing resembling a liberal education. Along with extreme depart- 
inentalization went a proliferation of courses, so that one could 
take, for example, a course on life insurance, followed by one on 
casualty insurance, followed by one on fire insurance, and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

Efforts to break down the barriers between departments have 
taken various forms. One is the grouping of departments into 
‘*divisions.’’ Creation of divisions has served some useful pur- 
poses. Yet departments remain the fundamental units of the uni- 
versity in nearly every case. The department, not the division, 
commands the prime loyalty of its members. 

A second cure for departmental tunnel vision is the survey 
course. I will not attempt to discuss survey courses, tho they 
present many of the same problems of coordination as do inter- 
departmental curricula. The survey course is gaining popularity 
as a means of giving the student a broad view of such a field as 
natural science rather than a somewhat more complete but still 
very elementary knowledge of a fragment of it. Survey courses, 
however, are confined almost entirely to the freshman and sopho- 
more years. They cannot carry the full content, and much less the 
discipline and philosophy, of an undergraduate major, to say noth- 
ing of a program leading to a graduate degree. 

To provide cross-disciplinary training and research on a 
formal and permanent basis at higher levels, two main plans are 
available. One is the institute, the other the interdepartmental 
curriculum. The two are not mutually exclusive. Sometimes the 
difference is merely titular. Generally speaking, an institute has 
its own funds and its own staff, tho its appointees may also be 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
University of Virginia, December, 1947. 
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members of departments. In institutes, research and graduate 
training almost always are more important than undergraduate 
teaching and some institutes have no teaching functions at all. 
Interdepartmental curricula are quite varied in plan. Some inter- 
departmental programs have funds and staffs of their own. Some 
are offered by what an Irishman might call ‘‘an interdepartmental 
department,’’ like a Department of Far Eastern Studies. At the 
other extreme are curricula set up without any expense, by simply 
bringing together courses already in the catalog. In any ease, 
teaching is obviously the primary function of an interdepartmental 
curriculum, tho cross-disciplinary research is often a desired by- 
product. 
THE DovusiE DEGREE 


The simplest type of interdepartmental curriculum is one lead- 
ing to a double degree. Degrees in such combinations as History 
and International Relations have been given for many years. 
Usually such curricula represent simply a combination of courses 
given by two departments and they are operated at no extra cost 
to the university. But this is not said to belittle them. It is true that 
the interdepartmental degree sometimes makes strange bedfellows. 
[ recall one major in geography and accounting! But usually such 
curricula are legitimate and provide a valuable link between related 
fields. 

I feel that geography would profit if we encouraged double 
degrees, with almost any of the social and natural sciences and the 
humanities as the companion subject. The other field would benefit, 
too. If we wish to obtain the benefits of the double degree without 
the trouble of formalizing a curriculum, we can do so by requiring 
a smaller number of courses in the geography department and en- 
couraging a purposeful choice of electives in a related field. 

In the past, geographers could legitimately complain that they 
received too much of their instruction from non-geographers. Many 
of us, when we were graduated, were better geologists than we 
were geographers. But the reaction from geologically-trained 
geographers towards geographically-trained geographers may 
have gone too far. Geographers appear on the scene who have 
learned their geology from geographers, their economies (such 
as it is) from geographers, their anthropology and botany and 
politics from geographers. The curriculum becomes crowded with 
courses on the geography of this, that, and every place and topic, 
often taught by men with little competence in the subject. 
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In the course of our stock-taking of geographical curricula, we 
should consider the advisability of pruning the adventitious 
growths. To do so would give the student more time to work in 
related fields and would permit the faculty to concentrate on the 
subjects they really like and feel fully competent to teach. I do 
not advocate the elimination of courses essential to sound geo- 
graphical method and discipline. I would not like to see economic 
geographers ignorant of soils or climatologists ignorant of crop 
distributions. But it seems to me possible to design a geography 
curriculum which emphasizes purpose, method, and discipline, 
rather than miscellaneous information. This.core curriculum would 
give time for a wide and sound background in the natural and 
social sciences upon which geography draws so heavily and to 
which it can contribute so much. 


MULTIDEPARTMENTAL CURRICULA 


Now to turn to the type of interdepartmental curriculum which 
is of greatest current interest. This is the curriculum which in- 
volves, usually, more than two departments. But the significant 
feature is not the number of cooperating departments but the fact 
that the curriculum, tho we call it interdepartmental, aims at a 
non-departmental goal. It provides training and research in some 
field of knowledge which does not fit into conventional depart- 
mental pigeon holes. Of most current interest are the Foreign Area 
programs. The position of area studies in 1947 has been well de- 
seribed by Robert B. Hall.' Other curricula of this type exist in the 
fields of international relations and of regional and urban plan- 
ning. There are also curricula for the study of cultures and civiliza- 
tions, which resemble area programs. In this paper I will not 
attempt to survey all the interdepartmental programs given in 
this country. As Hall says, they look much alike when seen in the 
catalog alone. Rather I will discuss some problems and possibili- 
ties, largely on the basis of which I know about interdepartmental 
programs in a few universities. 


VALUE AND PLACE or GEOGRAPHY 
It is my opinion that it is hard to overestimate the value of par- 
ticipation in well-run interdepartmental programs. Geographers 


Robert B. Hall: Area Studies: With Special Reference to their Implications for 
Research in the Social Sciences, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1947. 
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have much to gain, and also much to contribute. The gains and the 
contributions both stem from the fact that geography in its very 
nature touches on many other fieids. It is this fact that makes the 
geographical profession one of the most difficult to practice well, 
altho it is one of the least esoteric. The geographer gains much 
from participation in interdepartmental programs because he finds 
himself working closely with men in related fields. A political 
geographer’s understanding of world affairs is certain to be in- 
creased and solidified if he takes part in a well run program in in- 
ternational relations. On the other hand, an interdepartmental cur- 
riculum gains solidity if it includes the services of an appropri- 
ately specialized geographer. An area program without geography 
falls short of completeness, even if it deals with the home country. 

Geographers are not likely to disagree with the suggestion that 
their subject should form a substantial part of many interdepart- 
mental curricula. The obvious questions are, what kind of geogra- 
phy should be taught, how should geography be articulated with 
other subjects in the curriculum, and what difficulties stand in the 
way of doing a first-class job? It is not easy to disentangle these 
three questions. I shall discuss them by citing some examples of 
interdepartmental programs in operation. 


WarRTIME EXPERIENCE 


Altho cross-disciplinary area programs had been launched be- 
for the war, their number greatly increased during and after it. 
Many military training programs were organized in this way. I 
had personal experience with two: A Civil Affairs Training School 
for the Japanese area and a School of Asiatic Studies for senior 
staff officers. Both programs were successful and had the enthusi- 
astic support of the teaching staffs. The teaching in both cases 
was organized on what is called ‘‘the block system.’’ The blocks 
of lectures were disciplinary in the C.A.T.S. program—geography 
followed by history, government, ete. In the Staff Officers School, 
the first division of the program was along regional lines—China, 
Japan, ete. These regional segments were then divided into blocks 
of lectures based on disciplines. The success of these schools does 
not necessarily furnish good guide for permanent peacetime pro- 
grams. Personally, I found that the necessity of giving the geo- 
graphical background of, say, China in four or five well-organized 
lectures was a stimulus to careful preparation and selection of ma- 
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terial. In the ordinary course, I am inclined to meander. But I 
think that continued participation in such a program would eventu- 
ally make one feel like a vaudeville actor doing his turn. 

After the smoke cleared away and we had time to think, some 
of us felt that the C.A.T.S. program erred in giving too little time 
to fundamentals like geography, history, and society. The more 
‘*practical’’ blocks like those dealing with monetary systems or 
hospital facilities proved not so practical after all. This informa- 
tion could be picked up quickly on the spot or may have been made 
obsolete by the war’s destruction, whereas a basic knowledge of 
Japan and the Japanese people could not be improvised and was 
indestructible. The Staff Officers School had a wider target and 
was organized along more fundamental lines. 

While the geographical blocks in these schools necessarily in- 
cluded a great deal of plain information, we took time, at the ex- 
pense of informational teaching if necessary, to explain such things 
as the monsoons, alluvial and diluvial landforms, crop distribu- 
tions, and population densities. The great danger, in the ‘‘block 
system’’ is that straight information will be overstressed, tho I 
have been told of a case in which the opposite was true. Assigned 
three lectures on the geography of a country, the geographer 
devoted so much time to theorizing that he got to the country in 
question only in the last lecture. 


AN INTEGRATED SEMINAR 
Another interdepartmental curriculum, the Harvard program 
in Chinese studies, includes an integrated seminar in which geogra- 
phy has played a small part. As first given, in 1946, this seminar 
required one-half of the first year of study towards the master’s 


* Harold Zink believes that the C.A.T\S. program for Germany gave too little time 
to “such fields as German political structure, legal system and courts, religious affairs, 
education, transportation, communications, trade and industry, and food and agriculture” 
and that “what was especially needed was areal instruction in these specialized realms 
rather than general knowledge of the history of the country.” (American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, 1947, p. 12.) Quite likely there is a happy medium between exces- 
sively detailed “practical” information and orthodox, academic, chronological history. 
A well-planned program including political science, sociology, and geography could 
cover the topics Zink recommends—if men of areal competence could be found to 
teach it. It may be noted, also, that the history of military government in Germany 
and Japan was fundamentally different. In Germany, military government followed a 
line of combat into a country in which the Nazi government had disintegrated. In Japan. 
occupation followed surrender and the existing government remained effective. The 
need for immediately practical knowledge was therefore not the same. 
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degree. The other half was devoted to the Chinese language. A 
similar seminar occupied one-fourth of the second year and lan- 
guage another fourth, so that only one-half of the second year, or 
one-fourth of the entire program, consisted of ordinary subject- 
matter courses.® 

In the fall term of 1946-47, the Harvard seminar met seventy- 
three times. There were eight regular instructors, one of whom 
was a geographer. There were fifteen occasional and visiting lec- 
turers. The list of topics shows an intricate dovetailing of disci- 
plines. The basic framework was chronological but there was no 
slavish adherence to dates or dynasties. A geographer will protest 
at once against the small number of meetings—four—devoted to 
geography. It seems improbable that any real understanding of 
geographical analysis and interpretation of regions could be in- 
stilled, even tho the geographer was a member of the regular staff. 

In the present academic year, some significant changes have 
been made in the Harvard program.’ The number of meetings of 
the first-year seminar has been cut in half and the regular instrue- 
tional staff consists of only two men. Geography has been reduced 
to two meetings, tho this may be due to the temporary absence of 
the specialist in Far East geography. The historical element re- 
inains strong, despite the fact that the time freed by reduction in 
the number of seminar meetings is given to a regular history 
course. With due respect to the tremendous importance of the past 
in China, it seems to a political geographer that more time should 
be allotted to topics which will be increasingly significant in 
China’s future, such as natural resources, agricultural practices 
and possibilities, transportation needs, military problems of the 
Chinese state, and ‘‘ Realpolitik’’ both internal and external. 

It is unwise to pronounce judgment upon a valuable experiment 
hefore there has been time to study its results over a period of 
years. The changes made this year in the Harvard seminar sug- 
gest a number of points for thought. Does the use of many instrue- 
tors have a disintegrating rather than an integrating effect? Does 
staff enthusiasm for integrated seminars decline once the fun of 
planning and launching a novel program wears off? Does ‘‘integra- 
tion’? mean one thing to an historian, another to a geographer, 


* Official Register of Harvard University: International and Regional Studies, 1947- 
1948, Cambridge, 1947. 


* Personal communication, Professor John K. Fairbank. 
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another to an economist, and another to a sociologist? The Harvard 
seminar supplies substantive knowledge and integration at the 
same time. Would it be better to let a student work in several fields, 
after which he can integrate his knowledge in a seminar devoted to 
problems? 

InpivipuaL Stupy 


Still another way of employing geography in interdepartmental 
programs is thru devices which require individual study. Under 
this head are included directed reading, comprehensive examina- 
tions, essays and dissertations, and tutorial or preceptorial work. 
Few universities can afford extensive tutorial programs. It is in- 
sufficient merely to insert some geographical questions in a com- 
prehensive examination or to permit a student to consult a geogra- 
pher when he writes his dissertation. To teach geography thru 
directed reading is not easy. Anyone who tries to suggest geo- 
graphical titles for an integrated reading program is, I think, in 
for a shock. There are dismayingly few books or articles which 
really fit the need. Some splendid geographies are simply too big 
and technical for the average non-geographer to master without 
constant professional guidance. The student, turned loose in such 
weighty tomes, is unable to sift basic ideas from factual informa- 
tion. The periodical literature of geography provides some useful 
summary articles, but most of the papers in periodicals are of too 
limited scope for an integrated reading program. There are also 
practical difficulties in using periodical literature. Libraries usually 
have only a single copy and recent issues have a habit of lingering 
in the bindery. 

OrpINARY COURSES 


Block-system courses, integrated seminars, and directed read- 
ing have their virtues and their places in interdepartmental in- 
struction. However, it is likely that most interdepartmental cur- 
ricula will continue to consist largely of ordinary courses. In this 
case, if geographers with suitable specializations are available, the 
student may be exposed to geography for at least a full semester. 
But this does not mean that one is on Easy Street. The geographer 
in an interdepartmental program must watch his step, even if he has 
a course which is all his own. I will point out some of the difficulties. 

In the first place, the interdepartmental students will not have 
time to approach their geography course or courses thru the 
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customary ‘‘Principles of Geography”’ prerequisite. Few of them 
will know any geology, climatology, or soil science. The geographer 
who has given a course for his own departmental majors or gradu- 
ate students must either adapt it to the interdepartmental students 
or give a new course for them. If the program deals with an area, 
the course chosen is certain to be the regional geography of the 
area involved, so that systematic thinking along geographical lines 
must be a by-product. To learn systematic thinking as a by-product 
of a regional geography course is difficult for the student, unless 
the professor makes a conscious effort to tie his regional informa- 
tion to general concepts. This is hard to remember, when one is 
full of interest in the region per se. 

In giving a geography course in an interdepartmental curricu- 
lum, one must face the fact that many of the students do not want 
to take straight geography. This is more true of such curricula as 
international relations than in the area programs. My own experi- 
ence has included the teaching of an elementary geography course 
mainly for students in international relations. I soon learned, the 
hard way, that orthodox ‘‘Principles of Geography’’ was not 
acceptable. Nor did I have any better luck with a regionalized world 
geography. The students wanted to see the connection between 
geography and politics. They really wanted political geography, to 
run before they could walk. A compromise by which principles of 
geography were supported by political illustrations satisfied nearly 
everyone. 

Another pitfall in the path of the geographer who joins an in- 
departmental program is that of attempting to give a one-man 
‘‘interdepartmental’’ course. It is true that a geographer who de- 
fines his field too narrowly throws away one of its most valuable 
features, and his students are the losers. But it is also true that he 
should not wander far into precincts which demand first-class 
training in other fields, unless he has such training. A geography 
course should have a core which is indisputably geographical and 
should trespass on border fields only for illustrations and correla- 
tions. If a geographer wishes to be unpopular with his colleagues, 
he has only to combine a claim to universal knowledge with a pat 
environmental explanation for everything. For his whole intel- 
lectual. life, the geographer sails a narrow strait between the reefs 
of fact-laden description and of unscientific ‘‘guessplanation.’’ 

Despite the difficulties, the adventure of heing a geographer in 
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an interdepartmental program is well worth-while. In a group of 
scholars, the geographer is likely to find that he is the man who 
can talk the language of most of the others. He can be an intermedi- 
ary and integrator. The role is a difficult one. It is easier to become 
a sort of intellectual wastebasket for odds and ends. The need for 
and the difficulty of integration are summed up in an article by 
Harold Zink, on the military government training programs: 

From field work the geographer acquires a feel for the land, which is unverbalized 
and derives from field courses, from teaching students to make surve¥s, learning how 
to analyze and integrate, not just the soil, the land use and the physiography, but 
something more that no one else does. His intuition is the concept of space relationships 
that is inherent in map making. 

But this integrative aspect of gecgraphy seldom entered into the Army area teach- 
ing. Geographers controlled the area program at one university. Physical aspects were 
more frequently emphasized than human geography. Research and actual map making 
and specialized techniques of map interpretation, which geographers uniquely possess, 
in general, were hardly touched. 

Admitting limitations imposed by environment on culture, some social scientists 
are skeptical that human geography is a science. They maintain that geography as a 
discipline is too generalized and consequently will fall apart when a group of specialists 
concentrate on an area. They say that unless the geographer has a specialty, historians 
and political scientists, who can bring well-defined methods to bear on problems arising 
from ties between man and the land, will preempt his work.’ 

Here is high praise and stiff criticism in small compass. It 
suggests that geographers have an opportunity in area and other 
interdepartmental programs to which they may fail to rise. It 
suggests that the training of geographers should emphasize pur- 
pose, discipline, and method—especially map and field methods 
—and should include a sound background in related sciences. I 
do not agree that historians and political scientists have methods 
more well-defined than those of the geographer. Nor do I think that 
others can preempt the work of the geographer without loss all 
around. I do agree that ‘‘unless the geographer has a specialty,”’ 
which he develops as meticulously as the specialists in other fields 
do theirs, he will not survive the competition of an interdepart- 
mental program. Or to put the point in positive terms, a geogra- 
pher of sound training who develops either a regional or a syste- 
matic specialty, putting into it his best efforts, is an asset to the 
interdepartmental program into which he fits. 

‘Harold Zink: The Contribution of the Universities to Military Government, 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. 32, No. 4, Winter, 
1946, pp. 701-02. 
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THE POSITION OF REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY IN 
CURRENT LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION* 


LEONARD S. WILSON 
Carleton College 


INTRODUCTION 


Wartime research had a profound effect on the traditional 
branches of education. Scientists were restricted from association 
with their fellows and were brought into closer contact with manu- 
facturing organizations while social scientists and students of the 
humanities were brought together and required to align their 
theories and techniques. The first group experienced a further 
withdrawal into specialized fields of research while the latter 
underwent intimate professional integration of the divisions of 
social science. While the scientists were engaged in developing new 
weapons, social scientists were occupied in research leading to the 
application of those arms for victory and winning the peace. The 
suecess of the scientists is self-evident; the success of the social 
scientists is only partly attained. We have won the war but we 
have not as yet won the peace. If the latter is attained it will be 
by means of the lessons in integration and coordination learned 
thru the war-time experience of the social scientists. This required 
inter-departmental approach to world problems is difficult to 
attain because of traditional American academic organization. The 
problem of integrating knowledge has come to the fore in academic 
circles because of the currently widespread realization that depart- 
mental specializations have not produced the coordination of knowl- 
edge essential for modern existence. Campuses, within their 
sphere of activity, are facing the same problem of coordination that 
typifies current peace deliberations. 


Tur PROBLEM 


The elements of integration and coordination of knowledge have 
been relegated to a minor role in academic pursuits by long stand- 
ing customs of academic freedom. The withdrawal from associ- 
ation with colleagues trained in other disciplines which has been the 
hallmark of undergraduate and graduate education is the under- 
lying academic problem of war-research and peace discussions. 


* Read before the Carleton College chapter, Society of Sigma Xi, January 19, 1948. 
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Failure to comprehend the techniques, methods and purposes of 
associated educational subjects has been as difficult to overcome 
as a language barrier. In relation to the complexity of modern life 
the compartmentalization of liberal arts education has developed 
to a degree which is of questionable value to the individual and 
society. Specialization has permeated undergraduate training in 
proportion to the body of factual knowledge applicable to a given 
subject and ever increasing emphasis has been placed on the ac- 
cumulation of factual material concerning a limited field. To borrow 
a military phrase, liberal arts colleges seem to be devoted to ‘‘edu- 
cation in depth.’’ 

College faculties aware of the short comings of education in 
depth are seeking means of broadening the training routine of 
liberal arts students by changes in the curricula. In the present 
maze of educational programs it is common to find liberal arts stu- 
dents amassing as much as one-half of their total educational ex- 
perience within an air-tight compartment of specialized knowledge, 
departing from the chosen discipline only when forced to do so by 
graduation requirements or other arbitrary regulations. To the 
degree in which students succeed in limiting education to a com- 
partment of knowledge, they become technicians instead of edu- 
cated men capable of making intelligent evaluations of life. 

Many attempts have been made to overcome liberal arts spe- 
cialization. Classification of curricular subjects into ‘‘groups,’’ 
each of which must be sampled; the imposition of arbitrary ceilings 
above which ‘‘credit for graduation’’ is not recognized; compre- 
hensive and departmental examinations covering allied fields, have 
been only partly successful. More spectacular experiments involv- 
ing radical departures from the academic norm have been intro- 
duced. Classification of ‘‘great ideas,’’ preoccupation with the clas- 
sies, and return to the Greek scholastica have been tried. Many have 
passed from the scene and serious doubts as to the validity of cur- 
rent experiments are widespread. All of these programs are the 
expression of dissatisfaction with the end-product of liberal arts 
education. The mental training of a Ph.D., desirable in professional 
circles concerned with the preparation of skilled technicians capa- 
ble of advancing the frontier of a particular body of knowledge is 
undesirable and unacceptable as the goal for a liberal arts college 
dedicated to the preparation of ‘‘educated citizens’’ regardless of 
the existence of that institution as an independent academic founda- 
tion or as a segment of a large university. 
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CurRENtT TRENDS 


Current trends in American academic families are concerned 
with the coordination of knowledge presently at the disposal of the 
faculty, and war-time research experience is at the bottom of much 
of the thinking. The Social Sciences, with unprecedented experi- 
ence in the inter-relationships of their respective disciplines are 
leading in revival of interest in education in breadth and are 
rapidly moving towards a place in college programs equal in im- 
portance to that now occupied by science. Just as ‘‘experience in 
scientific ways of thinking’’ was the raison d’étre for science as a 
required subject in the past, so concern about the breadth of under- 
standing about man and his world has precipitated current interest 
in social sciences, 

In contrast to the semi-monastic intellectual experience of the 
war-research of the scientists the wartime experience of the social 
scientists, involved coordination and cooperation of the individual 
disciplines. The methods and techniques of all of the social sciences 
were brought to bear on the problems of man and his existence in 
the world. The OSS retained one of the largest groups of social 
scientists ever assembled for the purpose of conducting research 
and analysis into the totality of human activity. These workers, 
joined with linguists, journalists, missionaries, artists, social 
workers and students of the humanities, in outlining and preparing 
the Joint Army and Navy Intelligence Studies and the Handbooks 
and Guides for Military Government. The former publications 
dealt with military subjects like Military (physical) Geography, 
Coasts and Landing Beaches, Defenses, Naval and Air facilities 
and in addition prepared equally detailed chapters on Climate and 
Weather, Port Facilities, Transportation and Communication, 
Cities and Towns, Resources and Trade, People and Government, 
Health and Sanitation; subjects which are by no means limited to 
military operations. 

In the beginning, the work was hit or miss. Each research 
analyst was preoccupied with data related to his particular field 
of specialization. As a result, unrelated and often-times directly 
opposed recommendations, based on strict observance of academic 
departmental discipline, were presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
As a consequence no unified course of action could be determined. 
Trial and error taught representatives of individualistic disciplines 
that there was no clean-cut economic, political, social, historical or 
geographical answer to major problems, Appreciation of man’s 
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position as a part of the earth’s landscape was learned ‘‘the hard 
way.’’ Not until experience in coordination—a broadening of the 
horizons of individuals who had been trained via education in depth 
—had been gained was it possible to make a real contribution to 
the strategic and military occupation plans required for victory. 

The conclusion of the war was accompanied by a rush of faculty 
members back to their respective campuses. The impact of these 
individuals upon academic matters—especially curricular affairs— 
has been significant and is reflected in the integration now being 
accomplished within the social sciences. Closer cooperation has 
not taken the form of ‘‘survey courses.’’ Instead it has been con- 
cerned with increasing the depth of penetration in a single fie!d 
of knowledge thru the accumulation of usable information about 
related subjects. Except in the highest levels of graduate work, 
departmental lines have not been trespassed in so far as course 
work is concerned. The war-born appreciation of man’s relation- 
ship to area has characterized the most recent trends. Among other 
institutions, Harvard, Columbia, University of Michigan, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Yale, and Williams College have developed re- 
gional programs. 

Regardless of the emphasis placed on particular branches of 
the social sciences, which varies from campus to campus depend- 
ing on local faculty competence, each Regional Study Program 
has a common generic pattern which differs from ASTP Area 
Studies and traditional educational organization in depth. Recog- 
nition of the interdependence of all social sciences, and the effec- 
tive comprehension of world affairs by cooperative programs em- 
bracing the total mass of available knowledge, is the basis for the 
post-war area studies. The use of area, which was essential in 
wartime, is believed to afford a natural common meeting ground 
for social sciences and to be a realistic means of attacking the 
problem of departmentalization of knowledge which appears as 
unity in nature. Coordination of social sciences via area permits 
the understanding of the interdependence of departmentalized sub- 
jects by focussing attention on a part of the world and bringing 
each component of man’s activities in that area into the considera- 
tion. The components of regional study were determined to in- 
clude history, economics, population, government, health and 
hygiene, and geography. 
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THE Position OF GEOGRAPHY 

Each of these approaches to the study of area is related to a 
departmental entity present on most campuses and at the same 
time is familiar to most geographers as comprising the cultural 
part of a regional study. The greatest effect which war-research 
had on the social sciences, from the geographer’s point of view, was 
the acceptance of the unity of landscape, and the use of regional 
study as a basic means of training students in the broader aspects 
of liberal arts education. Its significance in geographical literature 
is traditional, its importance as a new outlet for geographical 
service is challenging. 

Geography as the description of the earth is the oldest, as the 
science of the interrelationships of man and his environment one 
of the youngest of the sciences. Thruout its history, from Strabo, 
Heroditus and Ptolomy two views have been held regarding its 
content. One has defined geography as the study of the earth as a 
member of the universe; the other has stated that geography is 
concerned with the observation, analysis, and synthesis of various 
parts of the earth. 

In the United States geographers are generally considered by 
outsiders to be students of the effect of the natural environment 
on man. Many of the older school of geographers would hold this 
to be the correct definition of their work. The tradition is not 
new for literature on environmental influence may be found in the 
writings of Aristotle, and Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws is based on 
the assumption that climate and soils determine government. 
Buckel’s History of Civilization carried these same opinions to 
their ultimate erroneous conclusions. However, Ritter and Ratzel 
were primarily responsible for the inclusion of environmentalism 
in geography. The latter established the anthropo-geographical 
discipline as the study of the effects of nature on man and classified 
anthropo-geographic facts as including: 1) effects of nature on 
man independent of his will, 2) effects on the willed activity of 
man, 3) effects that result in man’s condition. 

This school of geography was transferred to the United States 
hy Miss Ellen Semple a student of Ratzel’s. She perhaps made the 
greatest contribution in the realm of environmental response and 
in American History and its Geographic Aspects made important 
revisions in current historical opinions. Ellsworth Huntington 
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made popular the dogma that natural selection is based on an en- 
vironmentalist-racialist thesis of the inequality of man. Environ- 
mentalism is not to be deprecated for there are obvious instances 
in which man has gotten on well because of environmental condi- 
tions and others in which he has failed because of unsuitable en- 
vironment. This first branch on the tree of social scientific monism 
has been followed by others. Sociologists have long accepted the 
theories of Charles Horton Cooley, economists have often pursued 
inclusive theories, and certain phases of psychology, bio-chemistry 
and history have at various times tried to base their respective 
scholastic beliefs on a single law capable of explaining all phases 
of the social order. 

Such causal relationships are not definitions of branches of 
science. A scientific observation is concerned with a group of gen- 
erally accepted facts—not with particular causal relationships. No 
science can be depicted in terms of causal relationships. It must 
be portrayed in terms of the materials with which it deals and the 
materials of geography are traditionally and historically derived 
from those branches of science which may be traced back to the 
‘old Greek schools of philosophy. These two branches may be sum- 
marized as holding: 1) All phenomena may be integrated and local- 
ized on earth according to a general law; and 2) The earth’s sur- 
face may be described and classified in various different ways and 
the direct and peculiar responsibility of geography as a science lies 
in this field of endeavor—literally the science of regions. 

The former definition has long since fallen away. Its modern 
heginnings can be traced to Varenius’ publication of Geographia 
Generalis in 1650. Its last great contribution, Von Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, in which he set forth a scientific establishment of natural 
law, came too late for geography as the earth science had already 
sacrificed much of its content to other sciences. 

The latter position was developed by Strabo who based a geo- 
graphical philosophy on the direct interplay of those things found 
within a region which are of concern to man. To him mathematical 
and physical geography were of importance because only thru 
them could an accurate and proper areal knowledge be obtained. 
Most modern geographers, like Strabo, believe that an understand- 
ing of landscapes—the media of all earth and living processes—is 
a sufficient goal for their work. They place major emphasis on area 
and areal differentiation and in this respect geography differs 
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from other subjects which treat of man. To these geographers the 
subject is primarily and almost exclusively concerned with under- 
standing and depicting phenomena of the earth’s surface. The 
geographer analyses and synthesises field observations according 
to geographical methods and for geographical purposes which have 
nothing to do with predetermined desiderata. The media regardless 
of nomenclature—area, region, landscape, surface of the earth— 
remain the same, the methods are uniform and the purposes re- 
main identical with those of science. The purposes of geographic 
investigation need no elaboration. Men study geography because 
they find satisfaction in making certain scientific observations 
about a body of factual material. The unfamiliarity of non-geog- 
raphers with geographical content and method requires elabora- 
tion of these matters if geographers are to make their fullest con- 
tribution to regional study programs. 


ConTENT oF REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


With the publication of Sauer’s Morphology of Landscape in 
1925, geographers began to discard their preoccupation with en- 
vironmental response and reverted to practices more closely 
aligned to Strabo’s philosophy of geography.’ Sauer held that the 
earth was composed of landscapes which were, in essence, parts of 
the earth’s surface which appeared to be units within themselves 
after being subjected to a sufficient number of different views. Such 
areas are comprised of natural and cultural subdivisions, each of 
which can be reclassified into a number of subheadings. The for- 
mer is traditionally held to be comprised of climate, and weather, 
landforms, hydroforms, flora and fauna. The latter is more com- 
plex and consists of the ‘‘forms’’ introduced into the landscape 
by man which may be conveniently grouped under the headings of 
habitation, production, communication, and population. Recogni- 
tion of the concern of geographers for things other than ‘‘forms,’’ 
i.e. non-physical things like cultural, political, lingual, and religious 
distributions is authenticated by numerous French geographers 
best exemplified by Jean Brunhes in Human Geography. 

Sauer believed in regional geography to the extent of regarding 
a landscape as a corporeal thing capable of growth and change in 
which the Agent (Culture) acting on the Medium (Natural Land- 


*Sauer, Carl O., “Morphology of Landscape,” Univ. Calif. Pub. Geog. Vol. IT, 
No. 2. Berkeley, Calif., 1925. 
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scape) thru time resulted in the forms or Cultural Landscape. The 
resulting cultural landscape reflected the kind of culture present, 
subject to evolutionary change, and the mode of occupance—pro- 
ductive, unproductive and destructive occupation. Each complete 
landscape undergoes change and unless rejuvenated by a different 
cultural or natural force may perhaps reach a climax stage. Under 
this unitary view the final goal of all geography is regional geog- 
raphy.’ And it is this particular kind of geography which is most 
valuable in coordinating liberal arts curricula. It can only be ac- 
complished if geographers are willing to limit their intrusions into 
other social and natural sciences to knowledge which is peculiar 
to their discipline. 


GEOGRAPHICAL METHOD 

The preoccupation of geographers with landscapes requires the 
use of cartography. All geographic progress depends upon the 
ability to depict patterns found in the land. The construction of 
maps, regardless of the means by which the data were collected, is 
the framework of geographic research. The observation, recording, 
synthesizing and coordinating of patterns related to Sauer’s strue- 
ture of landscape may be considered to be geographic analysis. 
The ultimate conclusions which form the body of geographic 
knowledge are derived from the observation, analysis and synthe- 
sis of landscapes. 

The delimitation of natural or cultural landscapes or compon- 
ents of landscapes can only be undertaken geographically thru the 
construction or use of maps. Cartography serves as the heart of 
geographic research and affords means of delineation and recog- 
nition of earth patterns which are almost always too extensive in 
reality for comprehension. The making of maps, however, is not 
the final goal of geography, but the interpretation and explanation 
of local or world-wide patterns cannot be undertaken unless these 
same patterns are known. Maps form the basic body of material 
which comprises geography and from them the analysis and syn- 
thesis of geographic knowledge is derived. To be of value and to be 
distinguishable as a science, the body of knowledge must be pre- 
pared thru scientific measurement, observation, analysis and syn- 
thesis. These operations—so far as geography is concerned—are 


*Sauer, Carl O. “Cultural Geography,” in Developments in the Social Sciences. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, 1927, p. 190. 
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based on the interpretation of maps which in themselves depict pat- 
terns of areal distribution. So long as geography is self-limited to 
the interpretation of earth patterns it remains free from the oft- 
repeated accusation that it ‘‘wanders over the academic landscape 
picking and choosing its material from all subjects.’’ As in other 
sciences, related disciplines are required for geographic research 
and the production of original data, but the use of geographical data 
in a liberal arts institution can be limited to distributional aspects 
of those things which are found as unity in nature. 


THE Position oF GEOGRAPHY IN LIBERAL Arts EpucaTIon 


The synthesis of landscape lends itself to the current attempts 
to instill unity in liberal arts education. The concern of geogra- 
phers with the interrelationships existing in nature transcends tra- 
ditional departmental organization of curricula. As a result it is 
peculiarly adapted to coordinate the social sciences and to serve as 
a bridge between the social sciences and science. This function 
affords geographers their greatest opportunity for service in lib- 
eral arts education, for the essential unity of landscape offers an 
opportunity for assembling educational facts in a realistic fashion. 
In war-research strict observance of departmental training served 
as a barrier to essential planning and operations. Not until forces 
which are interdependent in nature were brought together in re- 
search programs was success in war assured. These lessons from 
Washington can serve as the means for overcoming curricular 
compartmentalization. In such programs, geographers have a lead- 
ing role for from earliest time their chosen profession has been 
concerned with the problem of area. It is only necessary to agree 
on the areas to be considered, to modify the pure concept of land- 
scape to the extent of recognizing political, regional or continental 
landseapes rather than the professional concept of the unity, in 
order to find agreement with other disciplines, and to limit geo- 
graphic liberal arts education to ‘‘the science of the earth’s sur- 
face’’ to overcome misunderstandings. 

Acceptance of responsibility for the preparation of future citi- 
zens for later life by liberal arts colleges is more than an implica- 
tion that education in breadth rather than education in depth is the 
primary function of such institutions. That such education is essen- 
tial is indicated by the reversal of position on the part of pro- 
fessional graduate schools with reference to recommended pre- 
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graduate training. Collectively and individually they are now in- 
sisting on a broadening of the educational foundation on which 
their future students are trained. The establishment of regional 
programs at the undergraduate level has afforded opportunity for 
the broadening of educational experience in liberal arts curricula 
thru‘the integration of science and the social sciences. 

These programs have obtained considerable support from the 
several educational foundations. They consider such training to be 
desirable for two unrelated reasons: 1) Regional Study Programs 
afford a focus for interdepartmental programs not present in any 
other known form of academic organization; and, 2) They afford 
basic liberal arts training along broad related lines of education, 
an advisable approach to terminal education or as a prelude to 
deeper penetration in a particular subject in graduate school train- 
ing. 


CONCLUSION 


War-time research had a dual effect on academic and curricular 
affairs. Scientists were confined more closely to certain branches 
of their respective fields and social scientists were required to in- 
tegrate their efforts in order to understand the problems related to 
different parts of the world. Geography associated with liberal 
arts programs has an unusual opportunity to serve as a coordinat- 
ing subject in current attempts to achieve closer integration of aca- 
demic subjects that have been artificially separated thru curricular 
organization. 

The ability of geography to serve in this capacity and to re- 
create in academic circles the unity of landscape as it exists in 
nature is limited only by the abilities of geographers to delimit 
their field of knowledge and to refrain from overlapping into 
associated branches of learning. This can be accomplished by a 
recognition of the advantages and limitations inherent.in regional 
geography as an education experience in breadth rather than 
depth. Observance of the traditional content and methods of geog- 
raphy as the science of the earth’s surface observed, analysed, and 
synthesized by means of cartographic interpretation allows geog- 
raphy to serve as a coordinator thru regional studies programs. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN PRE-PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA#* 
ERIC H. FAIGLE 


Syracuse University 


The title of this paper ‘‘Geography in Pre-Professional Cur- 
ricula’’ has the connotation of Geography in such pre-professional 
training as Journalism, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Business, and 
Commerce. Along with these rather rigid and set programs 
of training there is a wider and more general preparation, 
which leads to professional training in the fields of science 
and social science. The first group of pre-professional areas 
has a number of fixed and required courses in its program. 
In view of the fact that there appears to be a general trend in the 
pre-professional areas toward more general education, it seemed 
necessary to make a sample survey of thirty-seven different col- 
leges and universities in the United States to determine the status 
of geography. These institutions were selected on the basis of 
geographic distribution, and for their recognized and established 
position in American education. An attempt was made to get a 
cross-section from the small liberal arts college to the large state 
university with its many facets of education. The questionnaire 
was so designed as to get a variety of answers and opinions on the 
place of geography in these institutions. In order to get an ad- 
ministrative viewpoint of the place of geography in the various 
institutions, a questionnaire was sent out to the president or chan- 
cellor in my administrative capacity rather than as professor of 
geography. It should be mentioned that in a few cases the ques- 
tionnaire went thru the usual channels, and was eventually an- 
swered by the chairman of the geography department. However, 
this was the exception rather than the rule, and it was felt that 
our purpose was accomplished. It might also be added that thirty- 
six out of the thirty-seven schools replied completely and promptly 
to the questionnaire. Credit here is due to the efficiency and wise 
counsel of those who were helping me with the questionnaire. Out 
of the thirty-six replies received, twenty-two institutions had de- 
partments of geography; in eight of them it was the traditional 
combination of geology and geography, and in six institutions 
courses in geography were given by other departments. Where 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
University of Virginia, December, 1947. 
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there were departments of geography they ranged in number of 
staff members from twelve to one, the average department having 
four members. In thirty-five of the thirty-six institutions, courses 
in geography ean be taken in either the freshman, sophomore, 
junior or senior years. In one college it was considered upper divi- 
sion only. In the areas of pre-professional work it is possible in 
most of the institutions surveyed to elect geography. As examples 
of this, in twenty-seven institutions offering pre-professional jour- 
nalism work, geography could be elected—only one required it. 
In pre-law twenty-eight institutions permitted geography to be 
elected. Twenty-six permitted geography to be elected in the pre- 
medical and pre-dental programs. In other areas of student spe- 
cialization or concentration it was found that in twenty-nine schools 
and colleges of business administration and commerce, eight re- 
quired courses in geography while twenty-one allowed them to be 
elected. For students specializing in geology, in thirty-one institu- 
tions ten of them required geography for their majors and twenty- 
one allowed it to be elective. In the field of political science thirty- 
one institutions allowed or recommended geography in the pro- 
grams of their major students, while none of them required it. 
Thirty institutions permitted geography courses to be elected in 
the following fields of specialization: sociology, economics, history, 
philosophy, psychology, botany, and zoology. Under the general 
item in the questionnaire of other areas where geography is re- 
quired or may be elected, five institutions allowed students to elect 
it in the teacher education program, nineteen colleges allowed stu- 
dents to elect it in any program. Three required it in the foreign 
affairs program and two made no comment. 

Based upon the samplings which were taken of the thirty-six 
institutions and also upon the current reports of educational pro- 
grams in colleges and universities, it would seem that geography 
is condoned but not whole-heartedly accepted in any real way as 
contributing directly in the preparation of students in the pre- 
professional courses. 

In the field of pre-professional journalism, work in geography 
may be elected but seldom is it required. It would seem that in a 
profession such as journalism, which has expanded to cover all 
phases and areas of the globe, that one of the basie requirements 
should be not one but several courses in geography. These courses 
might well cover world and regional geography along with such 
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important specialized courses as map reading and interpretation. 
There are undoubtedly other specialized courses which many of 
you can think of that would be as important in the pre-professional 
journalism course. The fact remains that geographers must con- 
vince the curriculum builders of pre-journalism courses of the im- 
portance of geography in the training of journalists. The challenge 
now faces the geographer to give the journalist the kind of geog- 
raphy that he ean use. 

To some extent pre-medical and pre-dental education shows a 
trend toward the inclusion of a more general and broad training 
before the student enters the professional school of medicine or 
dentistry. In the not too distant past science alone was stressed for 
entrance to these fields. Recognition of the necessity for broader 
training in an ever changing local and world society has helped to 
stimulate the movement in this direction in pre-professional train- 
ing. However, it must be pointed out that the actual extent of prog- 
ress is spotty and depends, very largely, upon the experience in the 
educational thinking of top administrators of pre-professional and 
professional schools. It also depends upon the experience of the 
advisers of academic programs. Too many advisers have lived too 
long in their convictions of a single royal road of science to success 
in medical or dental schools. One institution surveyed uses advisers 
outside the fields of science, even geographers are included. 

The pressure of numbers of applicants for entrance to medical 
and dental schools at the present time is so great that practically 
every school is requiring at least three or four years of pre-pro- 
fessional training. This makes it possible for pre-medical or dental 
students to include a wide selection of courses to support the re- 
quired courses in biology, chemistry and physics. Courses in gen- 
eral, political and regional geography can and should be elected in 
such programs. 

The position of doctors and dentists in the world and local com- 
munity is assumed. They minister to all members of society. It is 
fair to assume that they must know the community in our highly 
complex society to be successful in their service. The experience 
of doctors during the last war in all parts of the world illustrates 
the point. Specifically their knowledge of the islands of the Pacific 
and the distribution of tropical diseases should have been something 
of an awakening. 

Pre-professional training for law allows sufficient time for even 
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a broader training than either medicine or dentistry. The emphasis 
given to the social sciences should point the way for geographic 
training. General, regional, systematic physical and cultural and 
even teclinique courses in geography should be valuable to the pre- 
law student. It is conceivable that a major in geography would 
prove as valuable in the study of law as majors in other areas of 
the social sciences. Law is a part of democratic society in a world 
community, and it takes place and is related to the surface of the 
earth. 

In the profession of business and commerce it should be pointed 
out that most schools have as their objective a broad general train- 
ing before specialization. Again it would seem that a knowledge of 
areas of the world, sources and distribution of goods and com- 
modities would be basic. In both the general and specialized train- 
ing for business, geography should have an important place. 

These are a few examples of how geography either is or can be 
a part of the pre-professional curriculum. It seems fair to conclude 
that the answers taken from the questionnaire point out that gen- 
erally geography may be elected rather freely. The fact remains, 
however, that it is not widely elected in most pre-professional 
training. The question would seem to be how is this to be accom- 
plished. The following suggestions are made: 

1. A well planned education of geographers as to the place of 
geography in the pre-professional curriculum. 

2. The geographer should go out of his way to advise and coun- 
sel with top administrators about the place of geography in pre- 
professional training. 

3. Acquaint geographers with the objectives of people responsi- 
ble for pre-professional training of students. 

4. Encourage more geographers with special aptitudes for ad- 
ministrative work to go into this field. If they are good they will 
not only make a contribution to administration but also to the pro- 
motion of good geographic thinking. 

5. Last and above all, the geographer must remember that this 
is a time of change in educational thinking and in educational cur- 
riculum development. The geographer must do a better job with 
his subject. It is sound and there is a place for it in pre-professional 
curricula, 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR* 


CLIFFORD M. ZIERER 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


What curricular training is desirable for the student majoring 
in geography? Examination of recent catalogs and announcements 
of about forty colleges and universities offering majors in geog- 
raphy indicates a wide variety of answers to this question. In both 
the selection and number of courses required or recommended there 
is great diversity from department to department. Obviously the 
major in some departments is designed primarily to meet the needs 
of students who expect to make a career of geography, while in 
others it is planned chiefly for students who are merely seeking a 
liberal education. 
CoLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


General college requirements usually prescribe that a student 
take certain numbers of courses or units in the major department 
or field of concentration. The college also commonly prescribes 
that certain amounts of work be done by all students in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, and certain of the other broad di- 
visions of knowledge. Within these limits laid down by the college 
and upon these foundations departments normally prescribe or 
recommend sequences of courses believed to meet the general or 
specific objectives of their majors. 

It is recognized among some departments that the use of a 
modern foreign language is necessary or at least advantageous 
for serious undergraduate study in at least some phases of geog- 
raphy. All agree that a broad knowledge of the physical, social and 
life sciences is extremely helpful to all students who propose to 
major in geography.-A few departments emphasize these points 
in discussing the preparation for the major in their announcements. 


Masor DEPARTMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Most departments require that their majors take one year of 
elementary geography which then serves as a prerequisite to 
Junior and Senior courses. Relatively few departments prescribe 
geography courses for both the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
probably in part due to the fact that the possibility of majoring in 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
University of Virginia, December, 1947. 
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geography does not occur to most students until after they have 
been on campus for several semesters. It would be a great gain 
to geography if high schools offered the subject on a sound basis 
and if in consequence a larger number of college Freshmen began 
work immediately on a geography major. Such students would be 
able to take geography courses thruout the first two years and at 
the same time they could take beginning courses in important re- 
lated departments. Too many geography majors now find that 
because of their late entry into the field they are deficient in foun- 
dation work not only in the major but also in related fields. 

The usual first course in geography for the major, as shown by 
examination of college catalogs, is one dealing with the physical 
elements and the second course most often consists of economic 
geography. Several departments, however, offer world regional 
geography as the first course. In departments operating under the 
quarter system the normal year of elementary study may include 
courses in physical elements, economic geography, and North 
America. In a few departments requiring two years of introductory 
work, the first year is devoted to the systematic study of physical 
and cultural elements while the second vear includes a course in 
weather and climate and a course in map reading and interpreta- 
tion or a course in world regions or economic geography. 

Many geography departments require that their majors take 
a course in general geology or physiography and a few require 
historical geology. Recommended extra-geography courses for the 
beginning major commonly include elementary courses in botany, 
mathematics, forestry, soils, history, economics, political science 
and anthropology. 

College requirements usually make it necessary for students 
to take from six to eight advanced courses in their major depart- 
ment. In many departments, and especially where the number of 
courses is limited, it is possible to count several advanced courses 
from allied departments on the geography major. In departments, 
which combine work in both geography and geology, a relatively 
large proportion of the geography major may consist of geology 
courses. Where the association with economics or anthropology is 
close, several courses in those departments are applicable on the 
geography major. 

In many departments an extraordinarily wide range of course 
selection is permitted in order presumably to meet the require- 
ments of individual students. It must be assumed in such instances 
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that departmental advisers take considerable time to discuss course 
needs with each student. Most departments require certain courses 
of all majors in order to insure their familiarity with the broad 
divisions of the subject as well as to give them training in the use 
of valuable techniques. 

Large departments tend to require of their majors a combina- 
tion of approximately equal numbers of regional and systematic 
courses along with one or two technique courses. Some departments 
require that all majors take the course on Anglo-America but 
permit full freedom in the choice of further regional courses. It is 
common for departments to require one or two courses in weather 
and climate and, when available, courses in landforms or soils. 
Courses in cartography and field work are commonly required al- 
tho not all departments offer such courses. Increasing emphasis on 
imap reading and photo interpretation is clearly indicated in de- 
partmental offerings and requirements. A number of departments 
offer local field courses for their majors in which basic field tech- 
niques are taught. Courses in political, historical, urban and agri- 
cultural geography are commonly recommended but only occasion- 
ally prescribed. 

The combinations of courses required of the major vary con- 
siderably with the primary interests of the staffs of different de- 
partments. In numerous departments particular emphasis in major 
requirements is directed toward economic geography or toward 
physical geography. Other departments emphasize cultural geog- 
raphy, or resource inventory and planning, or plant and soils geog- 
raphy, or cartography and map reading, or the educational aspects 
of geography. These different types of emphasis are perhaps most 
striking in departments where staffs are somewhat small and where 
course offerings are by necessity limited. In larger departments 
with more diverse course offerings it may be possible for majors 
to secure a broader training and it is less easy to recognize gradu- 
ates by their characteristic brand of geography. 


NEED FoR CLEAR STATEMENT OF Magor REQUIREMENTS 


Relatively few departments include in their announcements a 
clear and adequate statement of the requirements for an under- 
graduate major in geography. It is unusual to find a statement 
recognizing the fact that the major preparing for public school 
teaching, for graduate study, or for government service should fol- 
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low somewhat different lines in the selection of courses. It would 
be helpful if sample four-year course sequences in geography to 
meet various objectives could be made available to interested stu- 
dents. Lists of useful courses in other departments should also 
be made available to majors to guide them in rounding out their 
programs. Prerequisites for advanced courses often need to be stif- 
fened and more clearly stated if truly advanced work is to be ac- 
complished. 

If geography departments are to succeed in making a bachelor’s 
degree and a major mean something specific and worth while, it 
would appear that geographers will need to determine more ac- 
eurately what such work should include. It ean secareely be assumed 
that all of the collections of geography courses which have de- 
veloped over the years in perhaps a hundred colleges and univer- 
sities in America provide an adequate basis for a professional 
major and degree. The uneven character of undergraduate train- 
ing now given geography majors shows up rather strikingly in the 
graduate schools which draw students from many parts of the 
country. Many departments unable to provide all of the courses 
needed for a professional major might provide a sufficient number 
of courses about which a cultural major can be built. 

The National Council of Geography Teachers might well under- 
take a thoro study of geography major training in our colleges 
and universities and discover what kind and amount of training 
the profession believes to be essential. At the present time it is not 
possible to assume that even the better students from some of our 
colleges offering a major in geography are adequately prepared for 
graduate study or that others are securing the most effective cul- 
tural experience. Government and business might also like to know 
just what a geography graduate is supposed to be capable of doing 
on the job. 


THE PROFESSIONAL Magor 


An undergraduate professional student in geography should 
acquire a thoro and systematic knowledge of the physical and cul- 
tural elements. He should become familiar with the major relation- 
ships existing between and among these elements in representative 
regions of the world. His understanding of these facts may be 
strengthened by taking courses in related physical, social and life 
sciences. A scientific point of view should be acquired in the early 
stages of college study. Adequate knowledge of history and of 
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the historical method is desirable. Skill in map reading and aerial 
photo interpretation should also be part of the accomplishment of 
the professional student during the first two years of study. Ability 
to use the English language effectively, and perhaps also the 
ability to read a selected modern foreign language are to be 
assumed before the major begins his upper division studies. 

During the third and fourth years the professional major should 
take not less than 24 semester units (or eight courses) and pre- 
ferably 30 semester units (or 10 courses) in geography. Approxi- 
mately half the student’s effort during these two years should be 
devoted to geographic study. Courses in field geography and ear- 
tography should be required of all professional majors. Ability to 
observe and interpret geographic facts in the field is an essentil 
skill even at the undergraduate level. Two advanced courses deal- 
ing with climates, land forms, soils and (or) natural vegetation 
should expand upon the introductory work. Two or preferably 
three courses should deal with regional geography and involve 
a thoro regional synthesis of major divisions of the world such 
as Anglo-America, Western Europe and EKastern Asia. Two or 
preferably three advanced courses should deal with historical, po- 
litical, economic and (or) population geography. 

On the basis of 24 or 30 required semester units of work in 
geography in the upper division the student still has an additional 
30 or 36 units (10 or 12 courses) to take during the Junior and 
Senior years. (A student is expected to have 120 units of academic 
course work for graduation.) Most of these 10 or 12 courses would 
consist ideally of advanced courses in allied fields (geology, his- 
tory, political science, economies, anthropology, and botany). Two 
or three of these courses, however, might be taken to advantage 
(beyond the minimum requirement) in geography from the re- 
gional, systematic or technique groups. The exceptional student 
might choose a course in undergraduate research or a proseminar 
dealing with library techniques and geographic writing. A course 
on the nature and applications of geography would be useful in 
giving the undergraduate some integrated and critical understand- 
ing of the subject in which he is majoring as well as some assistance 
in directing his knowledge and skills toward some specific profes- 
sional accomplishment. A course in the teaching of geography 
should be available for those who wish to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

If every professional geography major could take a minimum 
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of 12 semester units of elementary work and 24 semester units of 
properly selected advanced work or a total of 36 units in his own 
department, the training of our students would be considerably 
strengthened. In the larger departments, where a greater variety 
of courses is offered, 30 upper division units plus 12 elementary 
units would appear to be a desirable minimum for professional 
training. The combinations of specific regional and systematic 
courses to be chosen by individual students will vary somewhat in 
response to their areas and topics of prime interest. The choice of 
techniques courses will also vary somewhat according to their pro- 
fessional objectives. 


THe Cuttrurat Masor 


The cultural undergraduate major in geography should require 
fewer specialized courses than the professional major and it might 
well emphasize the descriptive aspects of the subject. Students 
taking the cultural major as well as those taking a professional 
major would appear in the same general introductory courses, in 
the same regional courses and in the same broad systematic 
courses. The cultural student would not be required to take cartog- 
raphy but he would take map and photo reading. The cultural stu- 
dent would not be required to take a course in systematic field meth- 
ods or in library techniques. Neither would undergraduate research 
and a thesis be part of the cultural major. Courses emphasizing 
the relationships between geography and other disciplines would 
be particularly useful in providing a broad cultural background 
and appreciation. The unit requirement should be no less for the 
cultural major than in the case of the professional major but some 
additional freedom might be allowed in the inclusion of extra- 
geography courses as part of the cultural major or field of concen- 
tration. 

It is to be expected that many students interested in geography 
would choose the cultural major rather than the professional major. 
By permitting somewhat different selections of courses to meet 
the needs and interests of both groups of majors, geography de- 
partments would more effectively serve student needs. Geography 
departments should contribute not only to the training of students 
with professional interests but also to the education of those who 
seek only a broad cultural experience. 
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PrRroposaL FoR ACTION 


As a first step toward a clear definition of what constitutes a 
desirable training for majors in geography, it might be proposed 
that each department attempt to state more precisely and more 
completely in its next Announcement its normal requirements for 
the geography major. The difference in requirements between a 
professional major and a cultural major should be clearly stated if 
both types of majors are to be offered. Such statements would not 
only greatly assist students in planning their programs but they 
would also provide more specific evidence of what mature geog- 
raphers in various departments believe to be desirable for under- 
graduate training in their profession. 

The principal goal in the training of an undergraduate profes- 
sional major should be a well balanced and thoro understanding 
of the scope and general subject matter of geography along with 
the ability to employ some of the basic skills and techniques of the 
subject. The principal goal in the training of an undergraduate 
cultural major should be a broad understanding of world geog- 
raphy in relation to events and life at home and abroad. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


COMMITTEE ON AVIATION GEOGRAPHY 


The committee on Aviation Geography has been enlarged and ‘now consists of 
the following people: 

Dr. Richard L. Tuthill, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Chairman 

Dr. Adelbert K. Botts, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Dr. Clark R. Crain, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Dr. John W. Morris, Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahofna 

Mr. Clifford H. MacFadden, University of California, Los Angeles 

The first three members of this committee started work last fall. Dr. Botts has 
been working on a bibliography of aviation materials from sources other than airlines; 
Dr. Crain has been working on a bibliography of materials on aviation available 
from commercial airline companies; and Dr. Tuthill is working on a teaching outline 
on the topic of “Commercial Air Transportation” for Economic Geography at the 
secondary school level. 


CoMMITTEE ON CoLor TRANSPARENCIES 


Last fall, the Planning Committee of the N.C.G.T. recommended a Color Trans- 
parencies Project to the Executive Board and it was approved. The following commit- 
tee was appointed in February: 

Miss Elizabeth Eiselen, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Massachusetts, Chairman 

Miss Carol Mason, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Adelaide Blouch, 1244 French Avenue, Lakeland, Ohio 

Miss Marion Wright, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 8, Rhode 
Island 

Mr. Fred E. Dohrs, Graduate Student, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

In recommending the project to the Executive Board the Planning Committee sug- 
gested that the Committee on Color Transparencies do the following things: 

“a. Analyze the special advantages and disadvantages of colored transparencies in 
the teaching of geography. 

“bh, List the sources from which colored transparencies can be obtained both com- 
mercially and otherwise. 

“e, Discover what types of slides are available from these companies. 

“d. Consider what kind of subjects would be desirable and most helpful in color. 

“e, Investigate the kind and care of such equipment, for example, types of cabinets, 
available. 

“f. Make information collected available to members of the N.C.G.T. and others 
thru publication in the JouRNAL or GreocraPHy or leaflets or bulletins issued as a part of 
the Council’s publication program. 

“g. Investigate the possibility of exchange or loan of color transparencies among 
members of the N.C.G.T.” 

Many, if not all, of the above suggestions were made by members of the committee 
before the project was approved. 


NOMINATIONS FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


Every member of the N.C.G.T. has the privilege of nominating a geographer for 
the Distinguished Service Award. Since the Award is to be made at our annual meeting 
in November, nominations should reach the chairman, Miss M. Melvina Svec. State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York, before June first. The nomination must be ac- 
companied by a full statement of the service rendered geographic education by the 
nominee. 


Tuomas F. Barton, President 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Are you interested in free background material dealing with Middle America? If 
so, write to Middle America Information Bureau, Box 93, Lenox Hill Station, New 
York 21, New York. Suggestive titles of recently revised booklets include the follow- 
ing: The Banana; Cocoa; Tropical Oils; Tropical Woods; and Middle America: A 
Digest Almanac of Its Eleven Republics. The Bureau is conducted by United Fruit 
Company. 





Brazil's Ministry of Agriculture is looking toward an expanded production of maté 
with the hope of boosting exports to the United States where the supply is generally 
below the demand. To this end, the Ministry has lifted the restrictions on growing and 
exporting maté. Most of the maté is grown in southeastern Brazil in the states of 
Parana and Santa Catarina. This area also has great pine forests suitable for plywood 
manufacture, which might find a ready market in the United States. Brazil’s housing 
shortage is resulting in increased markets for plywood used in the construction of 
pre-fabricated houses. Frame houses are, however, unsuited to many areas in Brazil, 
especially hot, wet areas and those infected with termites. Such areas are particularly 
interested in an all-aluminum pre-fabricated house recently flown to Rio from Miami, 
Florida, in thirty hours. This house has four rooms and a bath, weighs one metric 
ton, and was made in a factory in Birmingham, Alabama. If this model house proves 
desirable, Brazil hopes to manufacture many similar houses in view of its extensive 
bauxite deposits and hydroelectric power potentialities. 





The Virginia Geographical Society will meet at the State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, on Saturday, April 24. The morning program will be given to the presentation 
and discussion of papers. In the afternoon, a field trip will be taken to nearby points of 
geographical and historical interest. The field trip will end at Longwood, the country 
campus of Farmville. Raus M. Hanson, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, is 
President of*the Society. 





On Saturday, February 21, the Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania held its 
annual winter dinner meeting. Dr. Dixon of the Economics Department gave an illus- 
trated talk on the Western States. Dr. Dixon is an excellent photographer and his 
colored slides were beautiful. As many of the club had been on similar western trips, his 
pictures and comments recalled their own experiences. , 

The spring meeting of the club will be on Saturday, April 17, in the Social Room 
of the Foster Memorial building at the University of Pittsburgh. Miss Mabel McGirr 
will give a demonstration on the use of graphs with an eighth grade class. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, and Clarence Woodrow Soren- 
son. Old World Lands. Silver Burdett Company, New York. 1947. 346 
pages. Maps, illustrations, index. 


Old World Lands is the third and last of a three book series designed for use in 
the elementary schools. The present volume has been written for the sixth grade level, 
and deals with the life of people in the continents of Europe, Africa, Asia and Aus- 
tralia. While the emphasis has been placed on the countries of Europe and their over- 
sea colonial possessions, there is a nice balance in the treatment of the countries of the 
other continents. “| PB 
According to the authors, the central theme of the series is “Man in His World,” 
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however, the selection of the titles for the books, namely: Big World, The American 
Continents and Old World Lands, does not convey this idea. Nevertheless, the treat- 
ment of the textual material definitely deals with man and his activities. All of the 
illustrations are well selected to show man at work. 

In the first twenty pages of the book in the section “Through Many Centuries,” 
the authors take into account the relationship of history and geography. This histori- 
cal approach serves to show the children how geography has shaped the course of 
history, and at the same time to lay the basis for understanding the fact that they 
live in a dynamic world—one subject to change as a result of technolégical improve- 
ments. The recognition of this concept is basic in the social studies. Only by understand- 
ing the past can the child be led to interpret the present and to forecast the future. 

After the historical approach, the various countries, together with their colonial 
possessions, are treated in a simple, logical, straightforward manner. The vocabulary is 
well within the ability of the child’s level of understanding. Maps are inserted in the 
text at a place where they will be most useful. Pictures illustrate the activities described 
in the text. In the treatment of the historical, geographical, social and economic life 
of the people, the idea of the interdependence of countries and colonies, regions and 
regions is made clear, and at the same time the need for conservation of our resources 
is stressed. 

One wonders why the authors interjected the material on China, Mongolia, Korea, 
Siam, Japan, Philippine Islands, between the material on the British Lands, French 
Lands, the Soviet Union and the rest of the countries of Europe. The more logical 
organization, it would seem to the reviewer, would be to include the material on the 
countries of Asia after their section on The Bridge Lands. 

The illustrations, maps and other aids form an important contribution to the 
series as a whole. In the Old World Lands, there are 39 maps, including physical, rain- 
fall, transportation, and mineral maps. There are no temperature maps. The text 
contains 121 photographs, sketches, some in black and white and others in color. The 
sketches in color add to the attractiveness of the book, and while the details of land- 
scape are missing in the drawings, they serve to give the child a definite “feeling” 
for the geographic aspects of the landscape, and dramatize the activities of the people. 

The child using the Old World Lands should gain a feeling for the eastern hemi- 
sphere, its historical past, its changing role in the world of to-day, and an understanding 
of some of the problems of group living. He should be impressed with the necessity 
for the conservation of our natural resources and, more important yet, he should have 
developed a sympathetic understanding of the people who live in these old world lands. 

Ina Cuttom Rosertson 
State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


Wallace W. Atwood and Ruth E. Pitt. Our Economic World. 508 pp. Illus- 
trated. Ginn and Company. Boston. 1948. $2.80. 


In Our Economic World, the authors apparently have attempted to give a survey 
of the economic world. Section I discusses Physical Geography; Section II contains a 
brief discussion of races, cultural, economic, language, and religious groups with a chapter 
on the distribution of population; Section III deals with the world’s resources; Section 
IV is on trade; Section V discusses economic services and responsibilities; Section VI 
enters into the problem of vocational guidance. 

The text is well illustrated but has very few maps. It is very factual and also very 
general. Due to the enormous amount of material covered, there is a lack of concrete, 
vivid detail to give life and meaning to the bare facts and generalizations. 

Zor A. THRALLS 
University of Pittsburgh 





